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nineteenth century was the century of science; but it was
the moral, the religious, in a word the humane interest
of science which riveted men's minds. They waited on
tiptoe fo see what light science would cast on the
problem of man's place in the universe* It was a century
which accepted the fact that the universe could no
longer be regarded as anthropocentric. It opened with
Rousseau's intoxicated chant of freedom, proclaiming
that cman was born good3. The paraphernalia of
divinely sanctioned institutions could be swept away
without fear, for the kingdom of Heaven was within
men. Within a few years his uncomprehending disciples
were teaching the world that the kingdom of Hell was
there also.

The problem of the nineteenth century was the
problem of morality without institutions. The institu-
tion of the state was reduced to a matter of majorities
and progressively worse educated majorities., the institu-
tion of the church to a department of the state or an
antiquarian relic. Religion and morality might possibly
be psychological needs, but they might prove to be
psychological illusions or, at least, no more than psycho-
logical habits evolved for the better protection of the
triumphant herd; certainly the structure of the universe
and the processes of animal life provided no endorse-
ment for them. The earth and all that is therein was
a trivial incident in the incomprehensible cosmic adven-
ture. How were men to live? Where was a sanctioned
principle of conduct to be found? In pursuit of the
answer arose that amazing company of 'God-seekers', to
use the simple and impressive Russian name, Tolstoy,
Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Hardy, or their fellows, like
Baudelaire and Stendhal, who affected the Stoic part
and turned an impassive face on the chaotic and incom-